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Bert Harwell to Open Screen Tours 
In Norwich November 17 


Opening the Screen Tour series at 
Slater Hall, Norwich, on Friday eve- 
ning, November 17, the famous natural- 
ist-photographer, Bert Harwell, will es- 
cort his audience on a fascinating field- 
trip, “Canada East,” from the St. Law- 
rence Plain to the Maritime Provinces 
and untouched primitive beauty of the 
Gaspe Peninsula. Filmed in color, the 
abundant wildlife of the region includes 
gulls, terns, guillemots, owls, gannets, 
ducks, and other unusual birds. Fea- 
tured also will be the impressive Laur- 
entian Mountains, and the cool inland 
forests filled with flowers and wild ber- 
ries. You will meet the friendly villagers 
of the Gaspe fishing colonies, living the 
simple life in rugged surroundings and 
using dog-carts and oxen for transporta- 
tion. 

A native of Berkeley, California, Mr. 
Harwell has been in love with the world 
of nature from early childhood. As a 
Forest Ranger in Yosemite Park, he 
founded the area’s first Junior Nature 
School. Chosen Western Representative 
of the National Audubon Society in 
1940, he carried its cause from Oregon 
to the Mexican boundary, aided by a 
spontaneous charm and enthusiasm 
that made friends for the Society and 


for him wherever he went. Indicative of 
his affection for the outdoors are the 
lines written about Harwell by his life- 
long friend, the eminent naturalist and 
author, Donald Culross Peattie. “For his 
honeymoon Bert Harwell chose Yosem- 
ite,’ Peattie writes. “. . . Without pre- 
tending to be a great Alpinist, but fear- 
less of height and exhilarated by it, Har- 
well climbed, without ropes, peak after 
peak in Yosemite.” 

Not the least of his accomplishments 
is his talented whistling of birdsongs— 
a gift perfected over the years and an 
accompaniment to his lectures. “Cana- 
da East,” first Screen Tour to be pre- 
sented this year in Norwich, promises 
to be one of the most distinguished of- 
ferings of the season and one which 
should enchant all ages. 


Review of Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of Pequot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary took place July 10 at 
5:30, at the Sanctuary’s headquarters in 
Mystic. Officers elected for the year 
were Mrs. Henry Whitney, president; J. 
Reid Johnson, vice president; Carl Hol- 
ridge, treasurer; and Mrs. Richard Gro- 
ver, secretary. Miss Pauline Dederer, a 
former Board member, was appointed 
to serve two years, filling out the term 
held by the late Hendricks Whitman. 

Three trustees are elected annually 
to serve five years. Named were Rich- 
ard H. Goodwin, J. Reid Johnson and 
Louis J. Darmstadt. Dr. Goodwin, of 
New London, is professor of botany at 
Connecticut College for Women and di- 
rector of its Connecticut Arboretum. 
Mr. Johnson is now a resident of Mys- 
tic, but formerly lived in New London 
and was president of Palmer Mills. Mr. 
Darmstadt is prominently identified 
with the Norwich Boy Scouts and is a 
member of the Eastern Connecticut 
Council. He is vice-president of the 
American Thermos Company of Nor- 
wich. 

The treasurer’s report was accepted. 


It was proposed that the current budg- 
et of $4,800 be increased to $5,300 for 
the coming year, in line with the Sanc- 
tuary’s development and attendant ex- 
penses. 


Mrs. Whitney stated that the Sanc- 
tuary had successfully weathered a dif- 
ficult year and that future prospects 
were encouraging. A recent member- 
ship drive had secured 146 new mem- 
bers, she added. 


Completes Reforestation 


Coert duBois, Pequot-sepos Forester, 
reported completion of his reforestation 
area. Marking of trees was expense- 
free, due to the aid of William McKusic, 
member of the State Forester’s office in 
Hartford, and William Shepard, a for- 
ester of the Connecticut Forestry Asso- 
ciation. At a “Paul Bunyan Day” last 
fall, Mr. duBois and his assistants 
cleaned up the woodlot and Ripley 
Parks of North Stonington removed all 
cut material from the premises. Re- 
freshments were donated through the 
generosity of a Stonington resident, 
Jerome Anderson in the form of his 
own special clam chowder. 

The Curator’s report was presented 
by Thomas P. McElroy, Jr., who 
stressed the public’s heightened inter- 
est in wildlife and conservation pro- 
grams, and pointed to the growing ap- 
preciation of natural history in adults 
as well as young people. The Curator is 
often called upon to answer questions 
about bird feeding and huysing, and has 
been a frequent lecturer in Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut schools. 

“The Sanctuary seems to be a combi- 
nation hospital, convalescent home and 
cemetery for the birds and small ani- 
mals which are brought to me,” Mr. Mc- 
Elroy said. He especially thanked Mrs. 
Whitney, Mr. Haldridge, G. Benjamin 
Utter and John B. Findlay for their sup- 
port and assistance. In closing his re- 
port, the curator -visualized the Sanc- 
tuary of the future, housing a combined 
workshop, museum and library. Long- 
range property development should in- 
clude a pond for waterfowl, additional 
planting and clearing of land, and pur- 
chase of nursery stock, he added. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Cottrell, Jr., director 
of public relations for the Sanctuary, 
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A Statement of Purpose: 


We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to you—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community; to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you with 
general articles of education and inspiration 
regarding conservation subjects. Won’t you 
drop us a line and tell us what you would 
raat gy see published? We would appreci- 
ate it, 


Sights and Sounds of 


Autumn 
by Pauline H. Dederer 


Noises in the woodland — of tree 
crickets, katydids, and the whirring 
cackling sound of the cicadas—these 
are the final notes in the summer chor- 
us. But we do not often see the perform- 
ers, for they play behind the scenes. As 
contrast, the nonmusical artists, the 
butterflies, charm us by their color and 
pattern, and every bush on which they 
alight may be transformed into a “beau- 
ty-bush” by their presence. 

Butterflies and moths belong to the 
insect order of Lepidoptera (scaly- 
winged). You have all seen the Monarch 
butterflies, common at this season. Red- 
dish-brown, edged with white-spotted 
black, they alight in swarms upon the 
milkweed, and later journey to the 
South—for they are migrating insects. 

Their particular life history begins in 
late spring when the adults return 
North, and mating takes place. The 
eggs, laid upon the underside of leaves, 
hatch into tiny larvae or caterpillars, 
which begin to eat voraciously and in- 
crease in size, shedding their larval skin 
several times. After the last molt the 
larva stops feeding and transforms into 
a light-greenish object, attached to a 
twig by a silken thread, and bearing on 
its surface a few bright dots that look 
like goldleaf,Hencethe name of this 
stage is chrysalis, meaning golden. 
In midsummer the living tissue inside 
the chrysalis makes itself over into a 
butterfly, which emerges damp and be- 
draggled to spread and dry its wings in 
the sun, and in the fall to follow its 
ancestral plan of migration. 

Most moths, like butterflies, lay their 
eggs on the underside of leaves, hatch 
as caterpillars, eat voraciously and 
grow. 

The “tomato worm” or larva of the 
Sphinx moth, transforms into a brown 
leathery object called a pupa (little doll 
or puppet) corresponding to the chrys- 
alis stage. The pupa winters on or in 
the ground, and in the spring emerges 
as an adult, which makes its way to the 
food-plant of the species, there to start 
a new generation. 


Now you may wonder where the co- 
coon stage comes in, and here it is: The 
caterpillar of the Ailanthus moth, for 
example, spins from its salivary glands 
along silken thread (real silk) back 
and forth across the leaf surface, final- 
ly becoming enveloped in a cocoon— 
which is silk plus leaf attached to a 
twig. Inside the cocoon the larva soon 
transforms into the pupa, and this final- 
ly into the adult, which has to emerge 
from the cocoon—but how? By a fore- 
thought of nature the end of the cocoon 
nearest the moth head is loosely spun, 
and the emerging moth, moistening the 
cocoon at this point, makes its way out. 

To sum up: In butterflies the stages 
are egg, caterpillar, chrysalis, and 
adult; in moths, egg, caterpillar, and 
(with or without a cocoon) and adult. 


But how can you distinguish moth 
from butterfly? That’s simple. Butter- 
flies are daytime fliers, have club-like 
antennae, and alight with wings togeth- 
er. Moths are nocturnal, have feathery 
antennae, and alight with wings out- 
spread. 


Annual Meeting 
(Continued from Page One) 


discussed the sponsorship plan under 
consideration to defray mounting Audu- 
bon Screen Téur expenses. Mrs. Cot- 
trell said members would be invited to 
underwrite the Screen Tours by buy- 
holding costs of the series to a bare min 
ing two or three season tickets and thus 
imum. The 1950-1951 season will feature 
five Screen Tours, to be divided between 
New London, Norwich and Westerly in 
response to the steady growth of mem- 
bership in these communities. 


The Board of Directors, meeting 
briefly after adjournment of the main 
business meeting, appointed two mem- 
bers, Mrs. Henry Whitney and Coert 
duBois, to its staff. Following a box- 
supper brought by members and coffee 
provided by the Sanctuary the Audu- 
bon Society’s color movies, “The Birth 
of the Soil,” “High Over the Borders,” 
and “Spearheads of the Sky,” were 
shown. 


Winter Feeding 


The cool autumn days remind us 
that it will soon be time to start our 
winter feeding program. They also re- 
mind us of the great quantities of sun- 
flower seed and other grains that we 
used last winter. As another service to 
our members, your Sanctuary is, at the 
present time, making inquiries concern- 
ing the possibility of handling seed 
mixtures and other grains during this 
coming winter season. We believe that 
this would be a convenience and an 
economy measure that would be appre- 
ciated by all members. You will receive 
a special notice when this service is 
available. 


Planting Stock Needed 


Every spring and fall we endeavor to 
plant some trees and shrubs that will 
make the Sanctuary more attractive 
both to visitors and to wildlife. This is 
an important phase in the physical de. 
velopment of our Sanctuary. Our budg- 
et permits but little in the way of expen- 
ditures for this item so, as in the past, 
we are dependent upon gifts or dona- 
tions from our members to keep this 
planting program going. 

When you relandscape your garden 
perhaps there will be some seedlings or 
small trees and shrubs that your Sance- 
tuary could use to good advantage. 
When you are ordering your own sup- 
ply of nursery stock, why not include a 
few plants for the Sanctuary? Or per- 
haps you would like to make a specific 
gift for this purpose. 

All our planting is done with a defi- 
nite plan in mind—one that will benefit 
wildlife and at the same time make our 
125 acres of land more attractive to our 
members. Stock that we are primarily 
interested in obtaining includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Evergreens of all types 
Flowering Dogwood 
Flowering Crabapple 
Mountain Ash 
Mulberry 
Persimmon 

Holly 

Buckthorn 
Hawthorn 
Viburnums 

Russian Olive 

Privet 

Snowberry 
Coralberry 

Laurel 
Rhododendron 
Barberry 


FIELD TRIP 


Ey 


Sunday, October 1 
2:30 p.m. 
‘Sanctuary Grounds 
Autumn Wild Flowers 
Fall Bird Migration 
Under the leadership of 


MR. RUSSEL WALDO 
THOMAS P. McELROY, JR. 
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SCREEN TOUR SCHEDULE 


1950-51 Season 


BERT HARWELL 
“Canada East” 

Slater Hall, Norwich 
Friday, November 17 
8:00 p.m. 


ROGER TORY PETERSON 
“The Riddle of Migration” 
Buell Hall, New London 


Thursday, January 18 
8:00 p.m. 


ALLAN CRUICKSHANK 
“Trails of the Millions” 
Ward Senior High School 
Auditorium, Westerly 


Thursday, February 1 
8:00 p.m. 


KARL H. MASLOWSKI 
“Beneath Buckeye Skies” 
Buell Hall, New London 
Sunday, March 4 

3:00 p.m. 


TELFORD H. WORK 
“Arctic to the Tropics’? 
Ward Senior High School 
Auditorium, Westerly 
Friday, April 13 

8:00 p.m. 


School Program to Include 
Conservation Pledge 


This year our school program will in- 
clude the use of a Conservation Pledge 
as adopted and sponsored by Outdoor 
Life magazine. We believe this pledge 
to be sound in principle and valuable 
in helping everyone be conscious of the 
need for conservation practices. The 
pledge reads as follows: 

I give my pledge as an Ameri- 
can to save and faithfully to defend 
from waste the natural resources of 
my country—its soil and minerals, 
its forests, waters, and wildlife. 

A copy of this pledge, 8%4x11 inches 
in size and suitable for framing, will be 
made available to all schools, clubs, 
and other organizations who, as a 
group, are willing to adopt this conser- 
vation code. 


Wanted! 


AN ELECTRIC TABLE SAW. This is 
an item urgently needed by our curator 
for use in making trail signs, bird boxes, 
feeders, etc. Perhaps you have one in 
your basement or workshop that is no 
longer needed, or one that can be re- 
paired at reasonable cost. If So, please 
contact our curator. A table saw would 
Save Our curator many hours of valu- 
able time and enable him to make 
boxes, feeders, etc., available to our 
members. 


FILING CABINETS. Our office is 
overflowing with correspondence, rec- 
ords, publications, and the like. We need 
some filing cabinets (size 8%4x11) in or- 
der to maintain our office in a business- 
like manner. Any leads on filing cabi- 
nets will be greatly appreciated. 


SMALL WOOD-BURNING STOVE. 
We need a small wood-burning stove for 
use either in our workshop or office. 
This will help make both places usable 
throughout the winter. 


CARPENTER’S TOOLS. Does your 
husband, brother, uncle, or grandma, 
have a basement full of tools no longer 
in use? If so, why not give them to the 
Sanctuary? They will do much to help 
supplement our meager supply. 


New Approach to Program 
Planning 


During the past, your officers, trus- 
tees, and curator have endeavored to 
plan a yearly program that would pro- 
vide both recreation and education in 
the field of conservation. While certain 
parts of this program have been made 
available to members only, the largest 
part of our work has been for the bene- 
fit of schools, youth organizations, and 
the citizens of our Surrounding com- 
munities. We feel that we have made 
notable progress in this respect. How- 
ever, with emphasis on the fact that 
this is YOUR Sanctuary, we want to in- 
vite each and everyone of you to help 
plan our program for the coming year. 

We are appointing a special commit- 
tee to plan this year’s program. They 
are going to need your help. This com- 
mittee will want to plan the type of 
program that will be of greatest inter- 
est to our members and the best possi- 
ble service to the youth and citizens of 
our communities Won’t you take time 
to drop us a post card and sug- 
gest the activities or the general type of 
program you would like to see this 
committee adopt? Every suggestion 
will be reviewed carefully by the spec- 
ial program committee. In this way you 
can help your Sanctuary present the 
best possible type of program. 


A New Plan for Screen Tours 


As this edition of the Bulletin goes 
to press, Sanctuary officials and mem- 
bers are looking forward to the ap- 
proaching Audubon Screen ‘Tours 
which have brought pleasure and in- 
struction to so many. 

Securing these Tours and obtaining 
the services of outstanding nationally 
known speakers represents an imposing 
figure in dollars and cents annually, 
and meeting seasonal expenses is a 
year-round headache to the Board of 
Trustees. After giving the matter con- 
siderable thought, the Trustees have 
hit on a sponsorship plan which should 
guarantee costs of the Tours. Under this 
plan, sponsors will be invited to sub- 
scribe five dollars each, making them 
eligible, if members, to two season tick- 
ets. Non-members would be issued one 
season ticket and all sponsors would be 
listed in a special insert program to be 
attached to Screen Tour programs. 

This seems to us the ideal common- 
sense way of approaching the problem 
of defraying Screen Tour expenses and 
possibly having a mite left over. It is 
hoped that members and friends of Pe- 
quot-sepos will see it in the same light 
as the governing group which has stud- 
ied it so carefully, not merely as a pres- 
ent responsibility but with a weather 
eye to the needs of the future. 


Gossip From the Grapevine 
Party Line 


Those Monarch Butterflies! What a 
soft life they have! They just sit 
around on a soft fluffy milkweed all day 
or flit lazily along the seashore enjoying 
the warm sunshine, 

Many of the bird families are plan- 
ning to spend the winter in the South. 
It’s reported that Mr. and Mrs. Barn 
Swallow plan to go all the way to Ar- 
gentina. 

The Rabbit twins are full-grown now 
but they can still be seen about. the 
Sanctuary lawn almost any evening. 

It’s reported that the Spotted Sala- 
mander family is looking for a winter 
home beneath the leaf cover in the for- 
est. 

Where do all those Shaggy-mane 
mushrooms come from? They seem to 
appear as if by magic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch are still feed- 
ing their babies. Won’t those youngun’s 
ever learn to feed themselves? 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodchuck plan to do 
nothing but sleep all winter. And that 
Mud Turtle Family. They plan to spend 
the winter in the mud beneath the pond. 


The New England Conference of The 
American Association of Museums will 
be held on October 13-14 at the Farns- 
worth Art Museum in Rockland, Maine. 


MEMBERSHIP TOTALS—SEPTEMBER 1950 


Regular | Contributing Sustaining | Patron | Life Total 
Paid to 
Are eh ome 6/30/51 29] 107 5 0 3 396 
9 Due for 
APC HGR MELOT? 16730751 83 28 0 0 0 111 
Total 
Members 364. 135 5 0 3 507 


A Word About Membership 


You will not from the above figures 
that the number of unpaid members is 
considerably smaller than it was at 
this time last year. For this, we are ex- 
tremely grateful. Prompt payment 
helps us plan our expenditures more 
wisely and eliminates a lot of extra 
bookkeeping and postage. If you are one 
of the 83 or 28 that have not paid dues 
for this fiscal year, won’t you please 
take the time to do so now? It would be 
swell if our next issue of this bulletin 
could show all members paid to date. 
It can be done if each one does his part. 
The figures 83 and 28 represent a total 
of $529, or a little more than one tenth 
of our total budget. This becomes a 
rather large and important figure when 
you stop to consider the relatively small 
budget on which we operate. 


The total membership figure of 507 
represents only a slight gain over last 
year’s total. However, you will be hap- 
py to know that this figure represents a 
currently active list and contains no 
“dead wood.” All 507 members have 
paid dues at least to the beginning of 
this fiscal year. During the past year we 
dropped nearly 100 members, many of 
them Founders and Charter members 
who, although faithfully fulfilling their 
three-year pledges, did not continue 
their membership. We are over this 
“hump” now and still have a real 
healthy figure. Watch it grow! 


*‘Handbook of Attracting 
Birds” Written by 
Our Curator 


Our curator has written recently a 
book titled “Handbook of Attracting 
Birds.” It will be published soon by Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., of New York. 

According to Mr. McElroy, the book 
summarizes the many things that can 
be done to attract more birds to our 
gardens, farms, and estates. It treats on 
such subjects as winter feeding, plant- 
ing, nesting boxes, providing nesting 
materials, providing water, record keep- 
ing, and many other related subjects 
pertinent to the attraction of song 
birds, game birds, and waterfowl. It’s a 
book we will all find useful and be 
proud to own. 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary Budget 
1950-1951 


Salary Of Curator onnccccccccccsccsscocccersee $3,000.00 
Curator’s EXPemse ~..ccccccsmcessseesseeee 100.00 
CLEriCA] SO VICES -nacececcsccsssccesseeeeverenee 200.00 
PRONG cose eee 1.00 
iA DEALS 5 6 DOES NS I | ARE RUD i OE 100.00 

Educational Program  (in- 

cludes printing of Quarter- 
Pystuletiny 2S eee 350.00 
Audubon Screen Tours ............... 800.00 
Postage and Printing ................... 150.00 
"PeleRHONG i hs3. 5 ee 70.00 
Building Repairs oc.ceecsccecssssssssssseeeee 200.00 
Tools and Equipment ................... 25.00 
POWOY MOWED @.ncccceseccccssssssssonscssscccecceeeseee 190.50 
MarRrINnGe 4.525 oor et ee 20.00 
AMINUAL MCC Cig onceeseceeecesssesecssnceeeeeeee 15.00 
Liability Insurance: ~.00....ccccsssssssesssee 40.00 
Feed: for Birds 2 25.00 
IMISOGTIODCOUS <b 13.50 
OUT Sake oe Sisal Se NS $5,300.00 

Anticipated Income: 

IW C=) 0 lel =) gc} 00 | 01a 2,500.00 
DCEO OUN a eee 800.00 
Specie HOifts oes a 200.00 
$5,300.00 


New England Forests Face 


Depletion 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
financed a recent study of New Eng- 
land’s forest resources. This study re- 
vealed the present conditions of our tim- 
berlands and recommended steps essen- 
tial to the saving and rebuilding of our 
dwindling acres of woodlands. 

It painted a graphic picture of the 
mounting threats to New England’s for- 
est growth and urged the states to go 
after the “wooden dollars” said to be 
buried in the silence of the region’s tree- 
covered hills. 

The Bank survey estimated that at 
the present rate of cutting, “our timber 
supply will last 40 years.” 

That estimate was based on the lum- 
bering off of the types of trees that are 
commercially usable. The actual annual 
growth in New England’s forests was 
found to exceed the cuttings, and de- 
struction by insects and fires by at least 
18 per cent. 

“But we are growing the wrong kinds 


of trees,’ the Bank survey stated. 

Declaring that New England’s forests 
are inherently capable of growing sev- 
eral times the present volume of ma- 
terials produced, the study proposed the 
following steps: 

1. Enlistment of the farmers, summer 
home owners, townspeople and commer- 
cial lumber companies in a system of 
selective tree cutting to insure contin- 
uity of growth. 

2. Improved credit facilities and tax 
reforms where taxation tends to dis- 
courage forest management. 

3. Reduction of wastefulness in wood- 
using industries. 

The survey disclosed the rather sur- 
prising fact that 77 per cent of New 
England’s land area is covered by for- 
ests. And 60 per cent of these woodlands 
were said to be owned by summer prop- 
erty holders, farmers and small town- 
residents. 

The major problem faced by modern 
forest experts was described as the in- 
discriminate leveling of entire wood- 
lands which takes out the small as well 
as the big trees. Under forest manage- 
ment, a single area would be stripped 
only of the largest trees, leaving the 
small ones to gain their maturity in an- 
other few years. 


In this way, the property owner 
would receive a continuous and increas- 
ing income, instead of the property be- 
coming a financial liability during the 
50 years it takes to grow new trees 
from the ground up. 


Looking ahead, the study foresaw the 
rapid development of new uses for wood 
that would soon make any types of stub 
growth, or otherwise, commercially 
marketable, 


“New England’s forestry situation is 
critical but by no means hopeless,” the 
bank report stated. ‘“Competently-di- 
rected efforts are under way and are 
expanding. 

“Since 95 per cent of the region’s for- 
est lands are privately owned, largely 
by small holders, thousands of landown- 
ers Stand to profit by improvements in 
forestry management. 


“As this business grows, its inevitable 
economic benefits can be expected to 
spread not only to forest owners, but to 
the major industries, transportation, the 
banks, stores, and finally to every home 
in New England.” 
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